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The purpose of this study vas to evaluate the 
per€oraance of high school counselors and college and university 
representatives as perceived by college freshoeut A further purpose 
sas to deteraine if significant differences existed in the perception 
of student articulation probless by high school counselors^ junior 
college adsission officers « college and university adaissioa 
officers* and college freshaen. Data gathered froo 994 students at 
various Texas colleges* universities* and junior colleges shoved that 
high school counselors are often unavailable to advise students* but 
that sost students benefitted froa what assistance they did receive. 
Bany students reported nonbeneficial experiences with college 
representatives in the areas of "preparation to enter college** and 
"selection of college courses*** but aost students reported beneficial 
contact in all other areas. Perceptions of the relative iaportance of 
ten student articulation probless by college freshnen differed 
significantly fron high school counselors* perceptions on six of ten 
iteas and fros the perceptions of junior college and college 
admission officers on two of the ten itess. There vers no significant 
differences betveen the perceptions of high school counselors* junior 
college adsission officers* and college and university adaission 
officers. (Author/J6) 
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CHAPTER Z 



zmODUCTZON 



Throughout the past century, educators have eoatinualiy 
been perplexed with the traneitlen of students from one level 
of edueatioa to another* As these levels of education vare 
created to neet new denando, their functions and relationshipe 
to other levels became obscure. This need for better articulation 
between these units of education became an imediate problem. 

Zn 1959 » a conference on high school-college relation- 
•hips was held in Texas. From that conference, Harcom stated 
in his address to the participants, "... it is realised that 
good relations between high school and colleges are essential 
to the proper discharge of the duties imposed upon all of us 
by our society." During that same conference, Boze related: 

Secondary schools and colleges need to become 
better acquainted. Zt has been noted that through- 
out the nation, as is the case in Texas, the prin- 
cipals have their meetings, the college deans have 
their meetings, college admission officers and 
registrsrs have their meetings, and high school 
counselors have their meetings, but very seldom do 
we have the oportunlty c£ getting together to dis- 
cuss mutual proMcmv. 

Only by a better: understanding of each other 
can colleges and secondary schools hope to avoid 
gaps in the total educational program. 
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8TATEMBNT OF THE PROBLEM 



The purpose of this study was to determine beneficial 
and non*-benefieiaX performance of public high school counselors 
and public collDge and university representatives as perceived 
by selected college and university freshman students. A further 
purpose was to determine .if significant differences exist among 
the mean scores of selected public college and university fresh* 
man students » selected public high school counselors, public 
junior college admission officers, and public senior college and 
university admission officers on a questionnaire measuring their 
perception of the student articulation problems identified in 
this study. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

1. The selected population of students and high school 
counselors would be a representative sample from the total popu<- 
lation of both groups. 

2. The Incidents of performance recorded by the students 
would be accurate responses. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

This study was limited to those state supported colleges 
and universities in Texas having fresfanan and sophomore classes. 
Also, only selected college and university fresfaman students 
were invited to respond to the Critical Incident Booklet. Public 
high schools with an enrollment of less than 115 were excluded 
from the study. 



SXGNZFXCANCB OF tHB STUDY 



High school counselors and college admission officers 
acMm to be constantly seeking better procedures to improve 
articulation. An important concern of both groups appears to 
be the smooth transition of students from high school to the 
eollege or university. The results of this study might give 
added insight into those transition problems. The beneficial 
and non-beneficial incidents recorded by the students will be 
useful to high school counselors and college representatives 
in their evaluation of services performed for students. A 
comparison of the articulation problems as perceived by the 
four groups might be significant in helping to develop better 
ccoDunication aisong the groups. 
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REVZEH OF THE LZTSRAXURE 



The years immediately foUovins Wbrld War ZZ brougbt 

about many interesting developments in the transition of students 

preparing tor college. Traxler and Townsend described this 

period in the following way: 

The influx of veterans folloving the war had two aone- 
lAiat opposing influences on admission procedures. On the 
one hand, the necessity for processing great numbers of 
iQTPlications rapidly tended ten^orarily to cause adntissios 
procedures of some colleges to become somewhat mechanical 
and arbitrary. There was not time to consider the whole 
individual and to weifljh strengths and limitations Judiciously 
and syapatheticaUy. On the other hand, there was an in- 
fluence in the direction of more liberal procedures, for 
many veterans came without the usual college preparatory 
Uig^ school record, and it became approved practice to 
accept demonstrated evidence of fitness. 



ABTZCUZiATZOR STUDIES RELATED TO FREPARATZOH 
FOR AND ADMZ8SZ0N TO COLLEQE 



The public hif^ schools have the responsibility to develop 
and administer a program ^ieh will provide for the education of 
all youth, including both those who go on to college and those 
who do not. One of the functions on the hiflfh school is to develop 
and prepare students for successful work in the colleges and 
universities. A function of all post-secondary institutions is to 
prescribe various admission criteria for students. 



PattlUo and Stout prepared a report in 1950 that 
Identified tlie viewpoint of hl/??h school authorities ct>neernlng 
their relations with colleges . 'iljey sunmerlssed their report In 
the following manner: 

1. College admission requirements In their present form 
are adversely Influencing the eurrlcular offerings of secondary 
schools . " 

2. CoUeges have not adapted their curricula, teachlof; 
methods, guidance services, and admission practices to serve 
the needs of their students and to accord with the findings 
of modern research in education. 

3. Colleces do not provide hiph schools with adequate 
Information about college programs, admission requirements 
and procedures, and the level of ability of students in 
particular higher institutions. 

h. The visitations of college representatives and the 
publications of colleges are often of a mirely promotional 
nature and do not help the student select the college best 
suited to his Individual needs. 

5. Parents and college personnel too frequently place 
sole responsibility on the high school for the failure of 
students in college. 

6. Colleges make heavy domands on high school authorities 
for detailed information about applicants, and much of this 
information is not specifically needed or properly used for 
admission purposes. 

Fhafer, in his 1956 study of the preparation of students 
for college, concluded that the Colleges were not being forced to 
change adolsaion requirements because of Increased cuJpricular of- 
ferings in the secondary schools. He also found thftt differences 
did exist between small and large high schools in the basic 
subjects presented for college entrance. 

From the results of a meeting held in 1959 of represen- 
tatives of high schools and colleges in Texas , Fallen related the 
following suggestions made by the college representatives: 

1. Lore thorough pre-admission testing. 

2. Improved and possible uniform transcript reporting. 
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«««^4*4* /? f selective eollorte adjaisaion procedures under 
oondltiona vhlch liouper coiXeires from accepting all candidates. 

*». Advanced placer-ent of brij-hter hiith school graduates. 

Prediction of student achievement and success is a major 

factor in the preparation for and admission to college, rysenck 

estimated in VjUj that over a thousand prediction studies had 

been published. Studies of prediction be?an in the early 1900*8 

and sinee that time colleges and universities hr.ve continually 

looked for new methods and procedures for predicting the success 

of future college students (Viiiiams;^). 

Diarjond noted that at least two test publishers offered college 
prediction services. Ihe Collero liitrance Scaiaination Board 
provides a workbook for eollere adnisolons officers that presents 
a metnod for statistically forecasting colle.^e or university 
academic perfornance. The >unerican College Testing Prograxa sends 
a grade prediction profile to selected colle/res to which the 
student is applying These yrade predictions include the academic 
areas of English, uathenatics , social studies, and natural sciences 
as well as one overall grade prediction. 

Reiss and Pox recocnized the importance of predictive 
criteria for college cuccess by suggesting the use of certain 
Intangible factors. They concluded that: 

A careful consideration of intanrfiblos— drive, notivation. 
intellectual curiosity, euotional balance, sense of values, 
ana life reals— is as necessary to a prediction of academic 
achieveiaent as the weasurenent of scholastic ability. Failure 
to Recognize their Importance may be the reason that some 
students fall spectacularly outside tiie predictions made for 
them. If valid measures of intanjrlbles could be attained, it 
would aid inmcnsely in efforts to .'^uide youn;; people in their 
search for fulf illuer-t . Yet while it cannot be said with 
cei^alnty that one student has all of the desirable traits and 



aaother does not, objective data should be tempered with an 
under staadins of the character and creativity of the individual. 

In tae preparation of students for entrance into college, 

Chilton offered the follo\dnG guidelines for high school personnel: 

1. Students, teachers, counselors, and parents need to 
have realistic ijoals concerninrr certain areas of study the student 

Ik 

plans to pursue. 

2. An orientation or career proe^rari that includes various 
occupational areas is an excellent approach to ouldlng students 
into a cliosen field. 

3. Ivifih school personnel should encourage several college 
empw visitations for students bepinnln/ late in their Junior year. 

1». l-he foniulatioh of good study habits in urade school 
and high school should be encoiurared. 

Speaking to the representatives of the Forty-Plfbh Annual 
Convention of the : ational /ssociation of Secondary School Principals, 
Vilson approached the probleu: of aOcisstons to college in the 
follovins manner: 

1. Stop talitinf: al-out good and poor, prestipre and non- 
prestifre colleges, and talk instead about educational opportunities 
in all institutions of hipher learninp. 

2. Stop maklnn first-class citizens out of sgudents with 
top raarks ajid test scores-stop all talk tiiat su^^gests that the 
cnly gifted and talented youth are those witi> IC's. 

3. Help all students to realize that their success and 
happiness depend on only one thintT— full development of their 
individual interests and talents, whether this development 
takes place in a two- or four-year college, in general education 
or a training program, or in an occupation that requires work 
with the nind or worU with the hands. 
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ARTICUMTIOi* SI'JDIi-S l.JLATED TO 

GUItJiUiCE cof..ri.Li:.c 

One of th'e most important influencea affectlnfs hl^h school • 
eolXege artievC.a*.ion is the student-counrelor interview. It occurs 
ev«ry school day in many thoueands of high schools throuffhout the 
country. The Judgement of professional guidance personnel, both in 
the higli schools and collefjea, is very sifrnificant in that they 
share the responsibility of realistically assessing the capabilities 
of coller^e* bound students. 

Thresher emphasized that sharing? information eoncerninif 
student grades, test scores, and personal traits should be a joint 
responsibility of college representatives and hi^h school latuidance 
counselors Ke claimed that the counselor vhose ideas and information 
about colleges had not changed in twenty years was a threat to 
students seeking aduiission to colle^je. 

Broad pointed out that a concern of the high schools is the 

lack of guidance and lack of concern that colleges have for the welfare 

of college fre8h!3en. He stated: 

V.'e wust remember that college freshmen are relatively 
immature people who have been living; at home and attending; hijh 
schools where the teachers have looked after them very carefully. 
V^en these immature people find tUemselven on a college campus in 
a strange environment tliey ore at a loss about hw to get alone » 
to whom to txurn, they have a foelirif that menbers of the college 
staff are complacent or indifferent about their welfare. 

I utual understanding and evaluation of the purposes of the 

high school and college ia necessary. Cook 8Uf?in;e8ted that in order 

to facilitate transition of students, inforcied and interested counselors 

at both the hi^h school and college level x/ere needed. 



lie said, lltgh schools need to be concerned with developlnf. In 
students more self • dependence , xmereas relationships at collece taust 
beoorie nore personelised. ' 

•i'raxler and To^msend expressed the opinion that hi$h schools 
should provide opportunities for traininp ccunselorp in the pre- 
paration of students for collet?e. I'hey believed: 

• .• schools and collef;es should cooperate to furnish counselors 
with a continuous flow of up-to-date infomation resardine? the 
requirenents and opportunities in individual colleges. Vrequent 
opportunity should be allowed counselors for inserviee training 
and suBBiier interims study so that they may keep abreast of prorress 
in techniques of pupil appraisal and in procedures in interpreting? 
fcuidance information both to parents and to higher institutions. 
Counselors concerned with guidance of college preparatory pupils 
should be enabled to make systematic visits to lar«e numbers of 
colleges so that they may f^ain firsthand knowledge of faollitiee 
and a feel' of the atmosphere of the Institutions to which they 
may be directing applicants. 

Kerr conducted a study of high school senior perceptions of 

the nature of the college decision and the school counselor's role In 

providing assistance in the colle/te decision-malting process. He 

found that the seniors ranked parents first and counselors second in 

aiding then with college plans. The counselors, however, were seen 

as being the most accurate source of Information about collef^es. 

Korrlson reported on a study of perceptional differences between 

high school seniors and school counselors concerning college choice. 

Wie results indicated a considerable lack of uniformity between the 

seniors and counselors. Counselors perceived their own advice as well 

as college night pro^^rams as very important influences in the choice 

of college. Seniors perceived the counselor's advice as not Important 

while college nights, admissions conferences, and correspondence from 

professors were very important in choosinr a college. 
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In his study of college admlsBlon i^ldance practities. Cooper 
pointed out. that the nost effective assletance a (juidanee counselor 
could give a student eoneernlni; his selection of a eoller^e vas to: 

1. Khovr the student's interests and abilities. 

2. Keep the student and parent informed of various colleges 
and occupations. 

3. Knew the character and purpose of the various colleges. 
k. Aid in the processing of the student's application to 

collet. 

5. Keep professionally alert by raaintaininr, membership in 
guidance associations. 

6» Conduct follow-up and evaluation studies of former 
students. 

Diamond recognized the need for high school and college guidance 
personnel to examine their programs and Jointly decide the most 
effective means for student success in college. In making this 
change from high school to college life, students need help from 
both institutions. Orientation programs for collese-bound youth 
should be worked out by a cooperative effort of colleges and high 
schools. 

Reise and Fox pointed out that there was little in the 
professional literature that nivea a complete picture of the 
responsibilities and functions of a successful college guidance 
program. Guidance programs for the future college students are 
being initiated, expanded, and Laproved throughout the country. 
Zt was also the authors' viewpoint: 
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• •• if there is only one student wlio has potential for 
college in any one seoondary school, then there must be some- 
one who will guide that student to broaden his horisons, 
develop his goals, and determine ways and means to reach themt 

OEUM^ AHTXCULATIOi: STUDIES 

'iSiroughout the past two decades the concern for effective 
articulation between high schciol and college has been evident 
in various research studies. The relationship between high school 
and college has never been perfect. It has continually been plagued 
with difficulties. Roxnine made the statement, ArtietOation that 
is insufficient in quantity or lacking in quality is a threat to 
our educational structure and function. ^e conditions that cause 
insufficiept articulation have become a challenge to many public 
school and college personnel. A review of general articulation 
studies indicates that common goals and problems, as well as the 
progress made by high schools and colleges in reacliing these 
goals and solving ccmoon pxvdblems, are continually being evaluated 
and updated. 

Bethel stated in 19^6 that problems of articulation between 
hi^ schools and junior colleges had not changed in the past 
twenty years. He was of the opinion that problems had increased 
due to larger student enrollments in both institutions. He 
suggested the following areas for possible examination: 

1. Ziiproved screening for specific aptitudes and ^Mterests 
in addition to consideration of general aptitudes. 

2. Reconsideration of types of instructional programs and 
their content to include sufficient basic preparation essential to 
the continuation of education for all. 

3. Beexamination of changing social and economic demands 
for their influence on the needs of students. 
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Thornton contended that positive commxmlcatlon between 
the facultiea of secondary schools and c(»amunlty colleges 
would help ensure continuity in courses and that gaps or repetition 
would be avoided in the presentation of subject matter. He 
suggested the transition from high school to college may be 
smoothed for the student through four types of high school- 
camsunlty college cooperation: 

1. The Junior college and other colleges can be inter- 
preted completely and accurately to the high school student so 
that he may choose intelligently rather than on the basis of 
hearsay or purely extrinsic criteria. 

2. The transfer of appropriate parts of the permanent 
records of students will a3stst Junior college counselors in 
continuing effective guidance procedures. 

3. The two institutions can plan Jointly for orienta- 
tion activities for the high-school graduates, to help them 
become familiar with the opportunities and requirements of the 
local Junior college. 

U. Faculty groups from parallel departments of the two 
institutions can meet regularly to become acquainted with mutual 
problems euid to work toward sequential organization of instruction. 

Grable expressed the opinion that institutional status 

should be a second€u:y concern of the high schools and Junior 

colleges. Their primary concern shoxad be cooperation with each 

other to provide the best possible educational p]x>grams for 

students. He continued by offering the following suggestions for 

cooperative programs between high schools and Jxuxior colleges: 

1. Sarly admission and early enrollment of superior high 
school students prior to their graduation from high school. 

2. Formulation of cooperative high school-Junior college 
faculty advisory committees. 

3. Formulation of cooperative high school Junior college 
faculty organizations that would aid in communication between the 
two groups. 
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Formulation of secondary and Junior college faculty 
curriculum development programs. This would enhance the sequencing 
of certain curriculuir areas. 

5. Cooperative in-service and faculty development for the 
faculties of both institutions. 

A cooperative effort between the high schools and 
Junior colleges in developing specialized programs. 

Pollack stated that he was convinced that some of the 
problems students encounter In moving frcHB high school to college 
were the result of the absence of communication between secondary 
schools and colleges. High schools must make an effort to bring 
together the faculties of colleges and imiversities for the purpose 
of explaining school programs, courses, and problems. He concluded 
that student dissatisfacti<»i and failure on the college caaqsus 
will be the result of inadequate c(xmmmication on the pazi; of 
secondary schools and colleges. 

In a recent saninar, sponsored by the Dcmforth Foundation 
in collaboration with the Institute for Development of Educational 
Activities, Inc. (idea), more than one hundred secondary and 
higher education leaders met to discuss the relationship between 
colleges and secondary schools. The soainar delegates readily 
voiced their opinions concerning the "Approaches and Techniques for 
Attaining An Improved Relationship Between Secondaxy Schools and 
Colleges." These opinions, expressed during their small-group 
meetings, are summarized in the following manner: 
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1. There Is a need for various processes to relate colleges 
and secondary schools, i.2., identify px'oblems, break down 
barriers between personnel, and enable people in each institution 
to work with one another. 

2. A conmission should be established to develop 
reconnnendations for better relations between the two institutions, 

3. There is a need for the creation of several associations 
composed of both college and secondary-school representatives. 

k. Schools should make the curriculum more relevant by 
including "real world" concepts of teaching. 

More variety in teaching devices and techniques 
needs to be developed. 

6. Secondary schools should relay thoir feelings to 
colleges concerning teacher training and admissions requirements. 

7. A faculty exchange program should be implemented 
between high schools and colleges. 

6. Alternative ways should be explored that woxxld reduce 
the length of time it takes a student to complete high school 
or college. 

9. Consideration must be given to articulation problems 
to avoid artificial separation among various levels of education. 

10. Effective cooperative efforts between secondary and 
college levels should receive acknowledgement. 

11* Careful consideration should be made concerning 
questions of accreditation, certification, and other institu- 
tional requirements when attempting to work with high school- 
college relationships. 

12. Evaluation of projects and relationships that tend to 
be difficult to measure must be met head-on. 

13. Legislation should be considered for financing projects 
that would aid in better relations between both institutions. 

1^. Colleges should be encouraged to provide experi- 
mental relationships with high schools. 

15. Various "avenues" of college entrance should be 
escplored. 

16. More effort in curriculum articulation is needed. 

17. A variety of admissions criteria is needed to reflect 
the differentiated cultural backgroundr. of students. 

18. A reversal is needed of the dwnination of colleges 
over the secondary schools. 

19. The high-school diploma should be eliminated and re- 
placed by descriptive and supporting statement of r.chievenent. 

20. College visits to seconda.rj'- schools shoxad include 
college students and college faculty members. 

21. Cooperation between colleges and secondary schools 
should be included in the educational progi'om of teachers at all 
levels. 

22. The repetitrlon of curriculum between the 12th grade 

of high school and the first year of college should be eliminated— 
or one of these years should be abolished. 
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23* The oanspuses and eoursos at both institutions 
should be made available to students from both levels. 



There are an extensive number of studies that eoatain 
aaay suggestions and recooimendations for in^provenent of hi£^ 
sohool-coUege relations e Many of the reoomaendations acknowledge 
the faet that artioulation problems are a Joint responsibilitgr of 
hi^ schools and colleges. Seeking the solutions to these 
probleas is of mutual loqportance to both institutions. It is 
interesting to note that although much attention has been given to 
articulation between hig^ school and college, the literature points 
out that many articulation problems still exist* 
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CHAPTER III 



coLuscnm and prbsbhtatxon of &ata 

PBAS8 X 

Introductl^ 

The purpose of Phase Z of this study was to deteimiae 
beaef ieiol and nonf-beaeflcial perfomaiiee of high school eotm- 
selors and college representatives in the transition of students 
froB high school to college. Through the use of a modified 
Critical Incident Technique, selected college frestanan students 
were asfcsd to report incidents they encountered in eonaunicatiott 
with their hi^ school counselor and college representatives 
idiich they felt contributed to the ease of their transition to 
college. The second section of the Critical Incident Booklet 
esked the students to record three major problems they faced in 
the transition from high school to college. The compilation of 
these problems led to the development of the questionnaire used 
in Phase II of the study. 

Twenty-five selected college freshman students in the 
fifty-seven Texas public colleges and universities that agreed 
to participate In this study were asked to respond to the ques- 
tionnaire in Phase I. The twenty-five students were arbitrarily 
selected by an admissions officer in each of the participating 
institutions. Forty-seven Texas public colleges and universities 
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actually participated in Phase Z. One thousand four hundred 
tventy-flve Critical Incident Booklets were sent to those stu- 
dents and 994 replies, or 70 percent, were returned. The following 
is a tabulation of the personal characteristics reported by the 
respondents: 



Females 457 
Kales 529 
No response 8 



Size of High 
School Attended 

Class A 

Class AA 

Class AAA 

Class AAAA 

Other Classes 

No Response 



Race 

Caucasion 842 
Black American 46 
Mexican American 70 



Other 

No Response 

Total 
Students 

107 

124 

222 

437 

61 

43 



8 
28 



The distribution of respondents by the type of institution 
they were attending folloira: 



Total Number Total Number Total Student 
of Institutions Participated Participation 



Two-year Colleges 

Four-year Colleges 
and Universities 



50 
22 



33 
14 



710 
284 
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Dtstribu^ien of Tnoi dents 

A total of 2,329 Incidents vaa received from the 
99h respondents. One thousand four hundred thlrty-aeven 
of these Incidents were used in this study. In order to 
be usable it \.as necessary fOr each incident to contain 
some performance of a hip* school counselor and/or collef^ 
representative which affected stud-ants in the transition 
frow high school to college. Two hundred thirty-seven 
incidents that did not cite student problems of transition 
were eliminated. A total of 055 incidents that contained 
the words .ione' or "Routine' were also deleted. 

The incidents were then divided into groups based 
upon the following relationships: 

1* Collefre freshman student and high school 
counselor relationships 

2. College freshman student and eollef^e repre- 
sentative relationships 

Within each of the a?>ove mentioned r>roups the 

incidents were caterroriaed into sub-groups of beneficial 

and non-beneficial incidents. Table I shows the tabulation 

of responses in each of the relationship ^rroups and their 

sUb -groups. Both groups displayed approacimately the same 

number of total incidents and both reported a majority of 

beneficial incidents. 

Groupinp ; Incide nts Into Categories 

There were no pre> conceived categories used in the 
study since categories emerged as the incidents were re- 
viewed. The breakdown of responses within the relationship 
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eroups revealed various categories containing both bene- 
ficial and non-beneficial incidents. Some of these cate- 
gories overlapped between the two groups. Tables XZ and 
ZZZ depict the tabulations of the categories for each 
relationship group. 

TAfiLE Z 

BSSEPZCZAL AKD NOH-BENEFZCZAL ZNCZDERTS 
ACCORDZNG TO REIATZOKSHZP GROUPS 



Relationship Oroup Total Beneficial Ron-beneficial 

No. % No. % 



College Freshman Students 
and High School Counselors 


lh3 




60 


296 


ko 


College Freshman Students 
and College Representatives 


692 


kl3 


60 


277 


ko 


Totals 


1,»»37 


862 


60 


575 


ko 



CoHftf^ Viyttijn^n Student-Hifl^ 
School Counselor Relationship 

Zn the college freshman student-high school coun- 
selor relationship group (Table ZZ), the category with the 
largest number of incidents mentioned was "Preparing for 
College". Those incidents inclxided such concerns as taking 
the proper high school courses, having information avail- 
able concerning college life, preparing and sending a 
transcript and other pertinent information, and the devel- 
cpient of good study habits. Zn this particular category* 
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sllghtay over one half of the Ineldenta were henefleiia. 

TABLE IZ 

CA7E80RISS OF ZIICXD£NTS BETUm COLLEOE FRESHMA17 
STUDENTS AUD HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS 



Ntmber of N6n-> 
Category Incidents Beneficial Beneficial 



Making a Decision to 

Attend College 103 72 31 

Preparing for College l$9 91 66 

Selection of a College lk6 103 k3 

Available for Counseling 132 87 

Ehtranee Exam Information 76 1»8 28 
Selection of College Major 

and/or Career Bk 50 3h 

Financial Aid Information 38 7 

Itotals 7U5 W»7 298 



"Selection of a College" ranked second in the total 
number of incidents vith lk6. This area included reeoss- 
mending a Junior college over other colleges and universities , 
having information available on various colleges, and choosing 
a college that offered the best curriculum. The students 
recorded a large majority of beneficial incidents in this 
category vhich would tend to indicate the counselor's 
interest in helping students select an appropriate college. 

^3 



Oae hundred thirty-two incidents were recorded in 
the category "Available for Counseling". This was the only 
section t^ere non-heneficial incidents outnumbered the beneficial 
incidents. Many of these incidents cited by the students 
aentioned the difficulty in seeing a counselor, the counselor's 
interest or lack of interest in students, and statements that 
the counselor vas always too busy to offer advice. 

The category "Making a Decision to Attend College'* 
contained 103 Incidents. Those incidents contained statements 
where the counselor encouraged and advised the student to 
attend college after high school graduation, having information 
available on the advantages and disadvantages of attending 
college, and helping decide lAiether the student could perform 
academically in college. Over one half of the incidents 
mentioned in this category were beneficial. 

In the category "Entrance Ssam Information" the students 
were concerned with the interpretation of entrance examination 
scores, having information on the date and time of these 
examinations, the proper entrance examination to take, and how 
to ecasplete the application for the examinations. The beneficial 
incidents outnumbered the non-beneficial incidents which indicated 
adequate counseling had taken place in informing students of 
these examinations. 

The "Selection of College Major and/or Career" category 
included a toteO. of eigfaty->four incidents. This area involved 
helping the student decide on a major field of study, obtaining 
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iaforoatlon on certain majors and careers, and helping select 
eourses that would prepare the student for a major. 

Vhe category vith the smallest number of reported 
incidents was "Financial Aid Information," Those incidents 
reflected the help and infonnation made available to students 
for purposes of financing their college education. Thirty- 
eight beneficial incidents were reported in this category 
vhile only seven non-beneficial incidents were mentioned. 

College Freshman Students — College Representative Relationship 

Table III displays the tabulation of the categories of 
incidents r^rted in the college freshman student - college 
representative relationship group. Dominating this group, with 
one-third of the total responses, were Incidents in the category 
"Selection of College Courses." Those incidents included such 
eoneems as recooanending the correct college courses, help in 
naking out a class schedule, selecting courses that would transfer 
to four-year institutions, and helping student select courses 
for a specific major or career objective. The responses in 
this category were closeJy divided between beneficial (121) and 
non-beneficial (108) which indicates that college representatives 
may need to put more en^^hasis into this area. 

Two categories that had an almost equal number of 
incidents reported were "Recruiting Students for College" and 
"Available To Help Students." These two categories accounted for 
another one-third of the total incidents recorded in this group. 
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Incidents in the category "Recruiting Students for College** 
included the type of presentation given ot college night programs, 
college representative's attitude toward the college they repre- 
sented, and the amount of iuforaiation given to students con- 
cerning all areas of college life. In this category seventy- 
two beneficial incidents were reported and sixty-three non- 
beneficial incidents which appears to reflect students interest 
in receiving proper inforoction about attending college. 

In the category "Available to IT«lp Students/' incidents 
cited by the respondents mentioned college representatives, 
especially college counselors, taking the time to help with 
various problems and the encouragement given to students to 
attain a college education. The beneficial incidents out- 
numbered the non-beneficial incidents seventy-nine to forty- 
nine %Aiich indicated student satiofaction in attaining this 
counseling service. 

Ninety incidents were recorded in the category 
••Financial Aid Information." Student satisfaction was apparent 
in this area since only seventsan ncn-benefidal responses 
were recorded. Recoivins r.dv.Lca on how to of ^in loans, 
grants, scholarships, jcbs r.nd other types of aid were reflected 
by student commeiits iu this c:i"t;'->ry. 

The cateiicr;.' y^on c College Major and/or Career** 

contained fifty-nev^r.i incldc;itp, Vvrty- f our beneficial and only 
thirteen non-bencfic'::.! inr?l*l<!i tits. Sfcvcleno sptisf action was 
aj»parent in this arsa whioh incl-ided the college representative's 
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TABLE III 

CATSQORXES OF ZKCXDSHTS BE!mR COILBOE FRSSHMAN 
'TUDENTS AKD COLLSQE REPRESENTATIVES 



Number of Non- 
Category Incidents Beneficial Beneficial 



Recruiting Students For 
College 


136 


72 


63 


Preparation To Qiter 
College 


53 


26 


27 


Available To Help Students 


128 


79 


kg 


Selection of A College Major 
And/Or Career 


57 


kk 


13 


Selection of College Courses 


229 


121 


108 


Financial Aid Information 


90 


73 


17 


Totals 


692 


Ul5 


217 



help in choosing a najor and his having up-to-date information 
available on various majors and career opportunities. 

In this relationship group, the category with the 
smallest number of incidents reported was "Preparation to Enter 
College." This was the only category in the group that had 
more non-beneficial incidents (27) than beneficial incidents 
(26). The incidents in this category included such concerns 
as reviewing and interpreting entrance exam scores with students, 
registration probloas, completion ox' admission forms and 
adequate counseling prior to college entrance. 

PHASE IX 

Introduction 

The second section of the Critical Incident Booklet 
asked selected college freshman students to record three major 
problens that th^ had e:qperienced in moving from high school 
to the college or imiversity they were attending. This phase 
of the study had a twofold purpose. First, the major student 
responses to the second section of the Critical Incident 
Booklet. Second, this phase was also designed to detexmine 
what differences, if any, existed among the mean scores as 
perceived by selected students, selected counselors. Junior 
college admission officers, and senior college admission officers 
on a questionnaire measuring their perception of the student 
aarticulation problems indentified in this study. 
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After categorizing l,9in problems, a total of ten 
major problem areas emerged that became the basis for the 
second questionnaire. One thoussnd six hundred ninety-seven 
of these questionnaires were sent to selected college ftpesh- 
man students, selected high school counselors, Junior college 
admission officers, and senior college admission officers. 

Selected students conrpleting the Critical Incident 
Booklet in Phase I did not necessarily psrticipate In Phase 
II of the study. Twenty-five selected college freshman 
students in the fifty-seven Texas public colleges and 
universities that agreed to participate in this study were 
asked to respond to questionnaire. The twenty-five students 
were arbitrarily selected by an admissions officer in each 
of the participating institutions. Fifty Texas public 
colleges and universities actually participated in Phase II, 

A total of 1,379 qaestionnaires , or 8l percent, 
was returned by the four groups. The following is a tabu- 
lation of replies received from each group: 



Group 


Tdtal 
Questionnaires 
Mailed 


Total 
Qaestionnaires 

Returned 


Percent 

of 
Beturn 


Students 


IU25 


llk2 


80 


High School Counselors 


199 


168 


8U 


Junior College 

Admission Officers 


51 




96 


Senior College 

Admission Officers 


22 


20 


91 


Totals 


169T 


13T9 


81 


ETSSC Counselcrs 


51 


51 


100 



00 



Aaditional inforaation was also olJtained fron the 
respondents in each group. A tahulation of these data shovs 
the folloiringt 

Selected College Freshman Students (llh2) 

Jtmior College Students 780 Returned Questionnaires 

Senior College Students 362 Returned Questionnaires 

Male Students — 606 
Female Students — »~ $18 
80 Response • I8 



Race 


Males 


FeneCLes 


Total 


Caucasian 


U83 


U21 


902» 


Black American 


37 


39 


76 


Mexican^Aaarican 


U5 


32 


77 


Other 


6 


5 


IX 


Ho response 






Ik 


Size of Bi£tb 
School Attended 




ITbtal 
Students 




Class A 




8U 




Class AA 




170 




Class AAA 




271 




Class AAAA 




Ul6 





Other Claases 70 
S6 Response 131 

Selected Public High School Counselors (I68) 
Male counselors 79 
Fs&ale eounselora ~- 89 

er|c ^0 



Counselor certlficatee held 6? 8l 

Nb certificates held 12 8 

Total 

Siae of Hif^ School Coimselors 

Class A 29 

Class AA k3 

Class AAA kl 

Class AAAA $3 

No response 2 

Admission Officers (69) 

Male Female 

Junior Colleges kk $ 

Senior Colleges 20 0 



. Number of 

Size Range Participating Institutions 

Belov 1000 3 

1001 - 3000 23 

3001 - 5000 17 

5001 - 10,000 9 

Above 10,000 12 



EKamlnatio n and Analysis of the Null Hypotheses 

Each null hypothesis presented in Chapter Z was 
tested by application of Inferential statistics. An F test 
was used to test the general nvll hypothesis and related 
sub-hypotheses. The F values at or above 2.60 are statis- 
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ticaUy significant at the .05 level of confidence with 
1»378 degrees of freedom. Major null hypotheses one through 
six were analyzed by ise of the t test for uncorrelated 
samples. The t values at or above I.96 are statistically 
significant at the .05 level of confidence with 1,375 degrees 
of ftreedom. The data related to each null hypothesis are 
presented both in narrative foana and in the appropriate 
tables below. 

General Ktai hypothesis . There are no significant 
differences among the mean scores of selected public college 
and university freshman students, selected public high school 
counselors, public Junior college admission officers, and 
public senior college and university admission officers on 
a questionnaire measuring their perception of the student 
articulation problems Identified in this study. The related 
sub-hypotheses stated that no significant differences exist 
among the four groups in each of the ten student articulation 
problems. 

The data in Table IV reveal that seven areas showed 
a relationship which was significant at the .05 level. Seven 
of the sub-hypotheses were rejected for the following re- 
lated areas: Adjusting to College Life, Admission to College, 
Study Habits, Transportation, Accepting Responsibility, 
Financing of College Education, and Making New Friends. The 
sub-hypotheses were accepted for the following three problems: 
Choosing a Major Field of Study, Choosing the Right College, 



and Adjusting to College Teachers and Courses. Therefore, 
there were statistically significant differences in the 
mean scores among the four groups in their perceptions of 
seven of the ten student articulation problems. 

MgJ^ Wull gyp othePis One . There is no significant 
difference between the mean scores of selected public college 
and university freshman students and selected public high 
school counselors on a questionnaire measuring their responses 
to each of the ten student articulation problems identified 
in this study. 

The data in Table V reveal that six problem areas 
showed a difference which was significant at the .05 level. 
The null hypothesis was rejected for the following related 
areas: Adjusting to College Life, Admission to College, 
Transportation, Accepting Responsibility, Financing of 
College Education, and Making New Friends. The null hypothesis 
was accepted for the following four problems: Choosing a 
Major Field of Study, Study Habits, Choosing the Right 
College, and Adjusting to College Teachers and Courses. 
Therefore, there were statistically significant differences 
between selected public college and university freshman 
students and selected public hiBh school counselors in 
their perceptions of six of the ten student articulation 
problems. 

^ior Null Hypothesis Two . There is no significant 
difference between the mean scores of selected public college 
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TABLE ZV 



F VALUES AMONG SELECTED COLLEGE STUDENTS, SELECTED EICSUL 
SCHOOL COUNSELORS, JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMISSION OFFICERS, 
AND SWmSL COLLEGE ADMISSION OFFICERS CONCERNING 
STUDENT ARTICULATION PROBLEMS 



^oblcn 



Gliooslng a major field of study 1.X74 

Adjusting to college life 21.644 ** 

Admission to college 6.198 ** 

Study Habits 3.996 ** 

Transportation 5.111 ** 

Choosing the right college 1.544 

Adjusting to college teachers 

and courses 1.275 

Accepting responsibility 14.416 ** 

Financing of college education 6.985 ** 

Making new friends 3.461 * 



* Significant at or above .05 level 
Significant at or above .01 level 
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TABLE V 



Jt VALUES BETWEEN SELECTED PUBLIC COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
FRESHUAN STUDENTS AND SELECTED PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL COUNSELORS CONCERNING STUDENT 
ARTICULATION PROBLEMS 



Problem t 

Choosing a major field of 

study 0.718 

Adjusting to college life 5.107 *** 

Admission to college 3.013 ** 

Study Habits 1.483 

Transportation 2.671 ** 

Choosing the right college 1,065 

Adjusting to college teachers 

and courses 0.823 

Accepting responsibility 3.949 *** 

Financing of college education 3.099 

Making new friends 2.252 * 



* Significant at or above .05 level 
** Significant at or above .01 level 
*** Significant at or above .001 level 
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and university freshinan students and public junior college 

i 

admission officers^n a questionnaire measuring their responses 
to each of the ten student articulation problems identified 
in this study. 

The data in Table VI show that two areas showed a 
relationship which was significant at the .05 level. The 
null hypothesis was rejected for the following two problems: 
Adjusting to College Life and Accepting Responsibility. The 
null hypothesis was accepted for the following eight problems: 
Choosing a Major Field of Study, Admission to College, Study 
Habits, Transportation, Choosing the Right College, Adjusting 
to College Teachers and Courses, Financing of College Education 
and Making New Friends. Thus, there were statistically 
significant differences between selected public college and 
university freshman students and public junior college 
admission officers in their perceptions of two of the ten 
student articulation problems. 

Major Null Hypothesis Three . There is no significant 
difference between the mean scores of selected public college 
and university freshman students and public senior college 
and university admission officers on a questionnaire measuring 
their responses to each of the ten student articulation 
problems identified in this study. 

The data in Table VZI indicate that two areas showed 
a relationship which was significant at the .05 level. The 
null hypothesis was rejected for the following two problems: 
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TABLE VI 



Jt VALUES BETWEEN SELECTED PUBLIC COLLEGE AND UNIVERSIIY 
FRESHMAN STUDENTS AND PUBLIC JUNIOR CQLLRGE 
ADMISSION OFFICERS CONCERNING STUDENT 
ARTICULATION PROBLEMS 



Problem 



Choosing a major field of study 0.452 

Adjusting to college life 2.140 * 

Admission to college 0.213 

Study habits 0.308 

Transportation 0.235 

Choosing the right college 0.734 

Adjusting to college teachers 

and courses 0.870 

Accepting responsibility 2.244 * 

Financing of college education 1.053 

Making new friends 0.482 



* Significant at or above .05 level 



TABLE VII 



t VALUES BETWEEN SELECTED PUBLIC COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PRESSMAN STUDENTS AND PUBLIC SENIOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY ADMISSION OFFICERS CONCERNING 
STUDENT ARTICULATION PROBLEMS 



Problem 



Choosing a major field of study 


1.083 


Adjusting to college life 


2.078 » 


Adinission to college 


0.295 


Study habits 


2.009 * 


Transportation 


O.B5h 


Choosing the right college 


0.751 


Adjusting to college teachers 


O.Qlk 


Accepting responsibility 


1.703 


Financing of college education 


0.5923 


Making new friends 


O.OlU 



• SlgBlf leant at or eSxrre .05 level 
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Adjusting to College Life and Study Hal>itB. The null hypothesis 
was accepted for the foUowing eight problems: Choosing a 
Major Field of Study, Admission to College, Transportation, 
Choosing the Right College, Adjusting to College Teachers, 
Accepting Responsibility, Financing of College Education, and 
Making New FJriends. Therefore, there were statistically 
significant differences between selected public college and 
university freshman students and public senior college and 
university admission officers in their perceptions of two of 
the ten student articulation problems. 

Null Iftrpothesis Four . There is no significant 
difference between the mean scores of selected public hl^ 
school counselors and public Junior college admission officers 
on a questionnaire measuring their responses to each of the 
ten student articulation problems identified in this study. 

The data in Table VIII show that none of the ten 
problems has a relationship which was significant at the .05 
level. The null hypothesis was accepted in all ten problems. 
Thus, there were no statisticalay significant differences 
between selected public high school counselors and public 
Junior college admission officers in their perceptions of the 
ten student articulation problems. 

MsiSE. Mi hypothesis Five . There is no significant 
difference between the mean scores of selected public high 
school counselors and public senior college and university 
admission officers on a questionnaire measuring their responses 
to each of the ten student articulation problems identified 

Q in this study. 
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TABLE VIII 



t VALUES BETWEEN SELECTED PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS 
AND PUBLIC JUNIOR C0LLE02 ADMISSION OFFICERS 
CONCERNING STUDENT ARTICULATION PROBLBMS 



Problem 


t 


Choosing a major field of study 


o.ouo 


Ad-ti8tins to college life 


0.676 


Admission to college 


1.726 


Study habits 


0.U77 


Transportation 


1.11*8 


Choosing the right college 


1.202 


Adjusting to college teachers 




and coitfses 


0.353 


Accepting responsibility 


0.006 


Financing of college education 


0.630 


Sfeking new friends 


0.713 



Note: t vidues at or above I.96 are significant at the 
.05 level with 1,375 degrees of freedom. 
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The data in Table IX show that none of the ten problems 
has a relationship which was significant at the .05 level. 
The n\xll hypothesis was accepted in all ten problems. Thus, 
there were no statistically significant differences between 
selected public high school counselors and public senior 
college and university admission officers m their perceptions 
of the ten student articulation problems. 

VleLAor Uull gypothesis Six . There is no significant 
difference between the mean scores of public Junior college 
admission officers and public senior college and university 
admission officers on a questionnaire measuring their responses 
to each of the ten student articulation problems identified 
in this study. 

The data in Table X show that none of the ten 
problems has a relationship which was significant at the 
.05 level. The null hypothesis was accepted in all ten 
problems. Thus, there were no statistically significant 
differences between public jxinior college admission officers 
and public senior college and university admission officers 
in their perceptions of the ten student articulation problems. 

In addition to testing the null hypotheses, further 
analyses of the responses were made. Data in Tables XI 
through XX present in percentage form the responses of each 
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TABLE IX 



t vAKJES BESTWEM SELECTED PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS AND 
PUBLIC SENIOR COLLBSE AND UNIVERSITY ADMISSION OFFICERS 
CONCERNING STUDENT ARTICULATION PROBLBMS 



Problem * 



Choosing a aajor field of study 


0.781 


Adjusting to college life 


0.197 


Admission to college 


0.771 


Study hckbits 


1.397 


Transportation 


O.iiG 


Choosing the right college 


0.3^^ 


Ad;}u8ting to college teachers 




and coxarses 


0.1(88 


Accepting responsibility 


0.2kk 


Financing of college education 


0.517 


Making new friends 


0.800 



Note: t values at or above 1.96 are significant at the .05 
level with 1,375 degrees of freedom. 
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TABLE X 



t VALUES BETWEEN PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLBSE ADMISSION OFFICERS 
AND PUBLIC SENIOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY AIWISSION 
OFFICERS CONCERNING STUDENT 
ARTICULATION PROBLEMS 



FroblsQi 



Choosing a major field of study 0.672 

Adjusting to college life 0.^90 

Admission to college 0.368 

Study habits 1.538 

Transportation 0 . 396 

Choosing the right college 1.0^2 

Adjusting to college teachers 

and courses 0.213 

Accepting responsibility 0.213 

Financing of college education 0.076 

Making new firends 0.276 



Note: t values at or above 1.96 are significant at the .05 
level with 1,375 degrees of freedom. 
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group to the ten articulation problems on the Phase ZX 

questionnaire. For purposes of identification, each group 

was assigned the following number: 

Group I Selected Public College and University 
Freshman Students 

Group XZ Selected Public High School Counselors 

Group XXZ Senior CoUege and University Admission 
Officers 

Group IV Junior College Admission Officers 

Group V High School Coiinselors - East Texas 
School Study Council 

As displayed in Table XX over ^0 percent of the five 

groups reported the problem of "Choosing a Major Field of 

Study" as being "very iaqportant" to "extremely iagportant.*! 

Sixty-five percent of the college freshman students rated 

the problem very high in importance. Ten percent or less 

of all groups felt that the problem was "less important" or 

"not important." The responses from all the groups appeared 

to indicate that this particular student articulation problsm 

was a major area of concern. 
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TABLE XI 



GROUP PERCENTAGES TO ARTICULATION FR0BLQ4 
CBOOSniG A MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY 



Group 


Extremely 
Important 

% 


Very 
Lnportant 

% 


Important 

% 


Less 
lagportant 
% 


Not 
Important 

% 


I 


38 


27 


85 


6 


k 


n 


29 


29 


35 


5 


2 


III 


U 


kz 


37 


10 


0 


IV 


25 


33 


33 


9 


0 


V 


22 


36 


36 


6 


0 
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Table XII shows the responses in percentage form to 
the problem of "Adjusting to College Life." High school 
counselors and senior college and university admission 
officers es^ressed a greater concern for the problem than 
did students, ETSSC Counselors, and Junior college admission 
officers. The opinion of 100 percent of the respondents in 
Group III reflected that "Adjusting to College Life" was 
"important to "extremely important." Thirty-four percent 
of the college freshman students recorded this problem as 
being "less important" or "not important." These responses 
indicated that, according to the students, there was little 
difficulty in their adjustment to college life. 

TABLE XIZ 

GROUP PERCENTAGES TO ARTICUUTJON PROBLEM 
ADJUSTING TO COLLEGE LIFE 



Group 


Extremely 
Important 

% 


Very 
Important 

_ % 


Important 

% 


Less 
Important 

Z 


Not 
Importani 
X 


I 


ai 


21 


34 


21 


13 


ZI 


18 


38 


35 


8 


1 


III 


10 


53 


37 


0 


0 


IV 


17 


31 


33 


17 


2 


V 


20 


26 


36 


18 


0 



Over 60 percent of the high school counselors and 
ETSSC Counselors responded, as shown In Table XIII, that the 
problem "Admission Groups I, III, md IV rated the problem 
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lower on the scale than the counselors. In £act» 23 percent of 
the junior college admission officers said that the problem xme 
**le88 important*' or **not important." This would appear to indi- 
cate the. relaxed admission standards of public Junior colleges. 
The high school counselors responses indicated a major concern 
in the problem cf students attaining admission to various colleges 
and universities. 



TABLE XIIX 

GROUI' PERCBSITAGES TO ARTZCULATIOM PROBLEM 
ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 



Group 


Extremely 
Important 
% 


Very 
Important 
% 


Important 

% 


Less 
Laportant 
% 


Not 
Important 
% 


Z 


%9 


:27 


34 


14 


6 


IZ 


28 


36 


26 


8 


2 


ZXI 


21 


21 


53 


5 


0 


IV 


15 


33 


27 


21 


4 


V 


28 


33 


33 


6 


0 



labl"} XIV shews that over 65 percent of each group 
specified the r*2.'3blea of "Htudy Habits*' as **very important** to 
**e}i:tre3iely important," One hundred percent of the senior col- 
lege and ur.ivif>fQiry arlcission officers and 98 percent of the ETSSC 
Covnselozs ratc-i the -^rroblem as *'inqportant" to **extraaely impor- 
tant,*' This particular articulation problem was given a higher 
percent of importance than any of the other nine problems. However, 
10 percent of the student respondents did express the problem ae 
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being "less Important" or "not Important*" The responses from 
all groups seemed to indicate that more emphasis Is needed In the 
area of study habits* 

As shown In Table XV, the majority of responses of all 
five groups to the problem of "Transportation" was "Important" 
to "not Important*" Tventy-flve percent of Group ZV respondents 
reported the problem to be "very Important" to "extremely Impor- 
tant." However, over 40 percent of each group related that the 



TABLE XIV 

GROUP PERCENTAGES TO ARTICULATION PROBLEM 
STUDY HABITS 



Group 


Extremely 
Important 

% 


Very 
Important 
% 


Important 

% 


Less 
Important 

% 


Not 
Important 
% 


I 


36 


30 


24 


8 


2 


II 


38 


38 


17 


6 


1 


III 


63 


26 


11 


0 


0 


IV 


33 


36 


23 


8 


0 


V 


A6 


40 


12 


2 


0 



problem was "less important" or "not important." These responses 
seemed to indicate that the student articulation problem of "Trans- 
portation" was not a major concern of any of the groups* 



TABLE XV 

GROUP PERCSNTAGBS TO ARTZCUUTXON PBOBLBM 
TRAMSPORTATXON 



Group 


Extremely 
Important 
% 


Very 
Important 
% 


Important 
% 


Leas 
Important 
% 


Not 
Important 
% 


Z 


2 


12 


42 


31 


13 


IZ 


0 


16 


11 


68 


5 


ZXZ 


1 


5 


32 


A7 


15 


XV 


9 


16 


28 


26 


21 


V 


0 


12 


26 


50 


12 



The reaction of the five groups to the articulation 
problem of "Choosing the Right College to Attend" was presented 
in Table XVI. A majority of respondents in Groups I, it, and 
XXX rated the problem *Very Important" to "extremely Important. 
Sixty-three percent of Group XIX *s opinion of the problem was 
**very Important." Twenty-one percent of the Junior College was 
"less Important" to "not important^*' The responses to this pro- 
blem appear to indicate that it was a major concern of students* 
counselors, and senior college adnission officers. 
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TABLE K91 

GBOOP PBBCENTAfiES TO ABTZCULATZOK PROBLEM 
CHOOSING THE RIGHT COLLEGE TO ATTEND 



Group 


Extremely 
Important 
% 


Very 
Important 
% 


Important 
% 


Less 
Important 

% 


Net 
Important 
Z 


I 


23 


30 


31 


10 


6 


XZ 


19 


39 


35 


6 


1 


III 


16 


63 


16 


5 


0 


zv 


17 


27 


35 


19 


2 


▼ 


12 


34 


42 


10 


2 



Over 50 percent of all five groups show in Table mi 
that the problem "Adjusting to College Teaehera and Courses" 
was *Very important** to "extremely important. « Sixtyfour per- 
eaat of Group ZZZ respondents rated this problem very higih 
which seemed to indicate a concern senior college and university 
admission officers have in students adjusting to teachers and 
courses. However, 18 percent of the student respondents felt 
that this problem was "less important" or "not important.** The 
responses from all groups points out that the student articulation 
problem of ''Adjusting to College Teachers and Courses" was a major 
area of concern. 
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TABLE mi 



GROUP PERCENTAGES TO ARTICULATION PROBLSIl 
ADJUSTING TO COLLEGE TEACHERS AND COURSES 



Group 


Extremely 
Important 

% 


Very 
Important 
% 


Important 
X 


Less 
Important 
% 


Not 
Important 
% 


I 


21 


32 


29 


14 


4 


II 


18 


38 


34 


8 


2 


III 


32 


32 


26 


10 


0 


IV 


21 


35 


38 


6 


0 


V 


18 


40 


34 


8 


0 



The student articulation problem "Accepting Responsibility! " 
as shown in Table XVIII, was another major concern repressed by all 
five groups. Sixty percent or more of each group reported this pro- 
blem to be "very important" or "extremely Important." These respon- 
ses appeared to indicate a need for assistance to help students in 
the areas of self -discipline and self-confidence. Seventeen percent 
of the students, however, again rated this problem as "less important" 
to "not important.** 



TABLE mil 

GROUP PERCENTAGES TO ARTICTrLATXON PROBLEM 
ACCEPTING SESPONSIBILXTY 



Extremely Very Less Not 



Group 


Xmportant 

% 


Ztoportant 
% 


Important 
% 


Important 
% 


Important 

% 


Z 


32 


28 


23 


10 


7 


ZI 


49 


29 


16 


5 


1 


ZIZ 


42 


42 


16 


0 


0 


IV 


48 


27 


23 


0 


2 


V 


42 


36 


J?0 


2 


0 



Table XZX reveals that the large majority of responses 
to the problem **Flnanclng of College Educatinn" fell in the 
middle range of the scale. Ninety percent of senior college and 
university admission officers reported the problem as "important" 
or "very important. '* This appears to point out the concern in 
many four-year institutions of the increase of student expenses 
over the past few years. Twenty-one percent of the students 
recorded "Financing of College Education" as "less important" or 
"not important" which might indicate the availability of various 
kinds of student financial aid. Seventy percent of the ETSSC 
Counselors rated the problem "very important" to "extremely impor- 
tant*" 

Reaction to the student articulation probltta of *'Making 
New Friends" was displayed in Table XX. Again the iajority of 
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responses fell In the middle range o€ the scale; however, thirty- 
four percent of the students reported the problem as being "less 
Important" or "not important." These responses seemed to indicate 
that this problem was not considered an area of major concern by 

TABLE XZX 

GROUP PERCENTAGES TO ARTICUUTION PROBLEM 
FINANCING OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 



Extremely Very Less Not 

Important Important Important Important Important 
Group % % % % % 



I 


27 


25 


26 


11 


10 


II 


29 


37 


21 


2 


1 


III 


10 


53 


37 


0 


0 


IV 


23 


33 


40 


2 


2 


V 


30 


40 


28 


0 


2 



tKe students. High school counselors expressed a different 
opinion of this problem. Forty-one percent of the counselors felt 
that ''Making New Friends" was "very important" or "extremely important- *' 

Table XXI shows a comparison between selected college freshman 
students and high school counselors of the East Texas School Study 
Council in their ranking of the ten student articulation problems. 
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TABLE XX 



GROUP PERCENTAGES TO ARTZCULATION PROBLEM 
MAKING NEW FRIENDS 





Extremely 


Very 




Less 


Not 


Group 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


% 


% 


% 


X 


X 


I 


13 


21 


32 


21 


13 


II 


12 


29 


42 


14 














3 


III 


0 


26 


47 


26 














0 


IV 


4 


31 


38 


27 














0 


V 


16 


20 


52 


10 














2 



5% 



52 



TABLE XXI 

RANK ORDER OF THE ARTICULATION PROBLEMS BETIHBBN 
SELECTED COLLEGE FRESHMAN STUDENTS AND 
ETSSC HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS 



1,142 Students 



51 Counselors 
(ETSSC) 



1. Study Habits 

2. Choosing a Major Field 
of Study 

3. Accepting Responsibilities 

4. Choosing the Right College 

5. Adjusting to College Teachers 
and Courses 

6. Financing 

7. Admission to College 

8. Making New Friends 

9. Adjusting to College Life 
10. Transportation 



1. Study Habits 

2. Accepting Respon- 
sibilities 

3* Financing 

4. Admission to College 

5. Choosing a Major Field 
of Study 

6. Adjusting to College 
Teachers & Courses 

7. Choosing the Right 
College 

8* Adjusting to College Life 
9. Making New Friends 
10. Transportation 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

SUMMARY 

A review of the literature revealed that stuJlent 
transition from high school to college has heen a problea 
since the opening of the first secondary school o High school 
and college officials seemed to be constantly seeking better 
methods to iniprove student transition. The concern of both 
grovq^s appeared to be the smooth transition of students from 
high school to the college or university. It was felt that 
a study of student articulation between public hiffii schools 
and the public colleges and universities in Texas would be 
helpful to representatives of both types of institutions. 

The purpose of this study was to determine beneficial 
and noni-beneficial performance of public high school counselws 
and public college and university representatives as perceived 
by selected college emd university freshman students* A further 
purpose was to determine if significant differences existed 
among the mean scores of selected public college and university 
freshman students, selected public high school counselors, 
public Junior college admission officers, and public senior 
college and university admission officers on a questionnaire 
measuring their perception of the student articulation problems 
identified in this study. 
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The study was divided into tvo phases. Phase I consisted 
of the collection of incidents of beneficial and non-beneflci€a 
performance on the part of high school counselors and college 
representatives. The incidents were collected by sending a 
modified Critical Incident Booklet to twenty-five institutions 
psrtieipating in the study. The twenty-five students in each 
institution were arbitrarily selected by an admissions officer. 
A total of 2,329 incidents was received from 99k students 
respondents who returned the Phase I questionnaire. One 
thousand four hundred thirty-seven of these incidents were 
used in this study. In order to be usable it was necessary 
for each Incident to contain aomB performance of a hiifb school 
counselor and/or college representative which affected students 
in the transition from high school to college. 

The incidents were first grouped according to relation- 
ships between students and high school counselors and relation- 
ships between students and college representatives. Both 
groups showed approximately the same number of total incidents 
and both reported a majority of beneficial incidents. The 
breakdown of responses within the relationship groups revealed 
various categories containing both beneficial and non-beneficial 
incidents. 

In the college freshman eitudent-high school counselor 
relationship group, a total of 7k5 incidents was reported. The 
seven categories that emerged from this group were as follows: 
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Malsiag a Decision to Attend College, F)reparing for College, 
Selection of a College, Available for Counseling, Entrance 
Sxanlnation Information, Selection of College Major and/or 
Career, and Financial Aid Information. A total of kkf 
beneficial incidents and 298 non-beneficial incidents was 
recorded in this group. 

One category in this group that caused students to 
show concern was "Available for Counseling,'* There were forty- 
five beneficial incidents and eighty-seven non- beneficial 
incidents reported in this category. Student comments indicated 
a difficulty in seeing the counselor and that the counselor 
seemed too btisy to offer advice. Each of the remaining six 
categories reported more beneficial than non-beneficial 
incidents. This vould tend to indicate student satisfaction 
in those various relationships vith their high school counselor. 

In the college freshman student-college representative 
relationship group, a toted of 692 incidents vas reported. 
The six categories that emerged from this group were as follows: 
Recruiting Students for Collf^ge, Preparation to Ehter College, 
Available to Help Students, Selection of a College Major and/or 
Career, Selection of Colleges Courses, and Financial Aid 
InfoxTttation. A total of Ul5 beneficial incidents and 27T 
non-beneficial incidents was recorded in this group. 

A major area of student concern was "Selection of 
College Courses. This category contained 229 of the 692 
incidents reported in the group. One hundred twenty-one were 
beneficial incidents and 108 were non-beneficied incidents. 
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Another concern of students was "Preparation to Enter College*'. 
There were twenty-six beneficial and twenty-seven non-henefl- 
clal Incidents reported In this category. Student comments 
Indicated such concerns as reviewing and Interpreting entrance 
exams, registration problems, and completion of admission forms. 
Each of the remaining four categories reported more beneficial 
than non-benefldal Incidents. This mle^t tend to Indicate 
student satisfaction In those various relationships with college 
representatives . 

Phase II of this study was developed from Information 
derived from the second section of the Critical Incident 
Booiaet. The students were asked to record three major pro- 
blems that they had experienced in moving from high school to 
the college or university which they were attending. After 
categorizing the 1,9^1 probler^s, a total of ten major arti- 
culation problem areas emerged that became the basis for the 
second questionnaire (Appendix F). One thousand six hundred 
ainety-seven of these questionnaires were sent to selected 
college and university freshman students, selected high school 
counselors, public Junior college admission officers, and 
public senior college and imiversity admission officers. A 
total of 1,379 quest ionnedres, or 81 percent, was returned 
ly the fo\ir groups. 

The questionnaire was used to determine if significant 
differences existed among and between the means of the four 
groups in their perceptions of the ten student articulation 
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probXeas. The General Null ^potheais aad related aub^taypotheaes 
wre teated by application of the P teat. Major bypotheaea 
One through Six were teated by application of the t test. 

The reaulta of the atatiatical ana3yala revealed 
aignif icant differeneea among the mean aeorea of the four 
gro\^8 in the atudent articulation probleoa of "Adjuating to 
College Life^V "Admiaaion to College," "Study Habita,** 
"OJranaportation," "Accepting Reaponaibility," "Financing of 
College Education," and '*Making Nev Frienda." An analyaia by 
the uae of the ^ teat ahowed aignif icant differeneea eziated 
between the meana of aelected college end univeraity fi>eahman 
atudeiitB and selected public high achool counaelora in the 
atudent articulation problema of "Adjuating to College Life," 
"Adniaaion to College," "!Cranaportation," "Accepting Bespon- 
eibility,V "Financing of College Education," and "Making Nev 
Frienda,'.' 

A further analyaia of the data ahoved aignificant 
differeneea exiated between the meana of aelected college and 
university fireabman atudenta and public Junior collage admiasion 
off icera in the atudent articulation probleoa of "Adjuating 
to CoUege Life" and "Accepting Reaponaibility.". In detexnining 
if aignificant differences exiated between the meana of aelected 
college and univeraity freahman atudenta and public aenior 
college and univeraity admiaaion off icera, the data revealed 
there were differeneea in the atudent articulation problema of 
"Adjuating to College Life" and "Study Kabita." The reaults 
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of determining if significant differences existed between the 
means of selected public high school counselors and public 
Junior college admission officers disclosed no significant 
differences in their perceptions of each of the ten student 
articulation problems. 

An analysis of the data showed no significant difference 
existed between the means of selected public high school 
counselors and public senior college and university admission 
officers in their perceptions of each of the ten student 
articiaation problems. An analysis of the data also revealed 
no significant differences existed between the means of public 
Junior college admission officers and public senior college 
and university admission officers in their perceptions of 
each of the ten student articulation problems. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Sased on the findings of this study the following 
conclxusions were made: 

1. A review of the literature indicated that edthough 
much research has been completed on the improvement of 
articulation between high school and college, it appears that 
many problems still exist. Improved communications, effective 
cooperation, faculty iritervisitation, and student transition 
are some of the problems still confronting officials at both 
the secondary and college levels. 
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8. The conolu:vi. : w • I'-.-iched thiW tc tht- apparent 
Interest in student nrtioulntion problems, a large percent of 
responses to the survey instriimonts was received. 

3. According to the responses of selected college and 
university freshman students, it was concluded that high 
school counselors are providing beneficial experiences to 
students in the areas of: Making a Decision to Attend College » 
Preparing for College, Selection of a College, Entrance 
Examination Information, Selection of a College Major and/or 
Career, and Financial Aid Information. 

h. According to the responses of selected college and 
university freshman students, it was concluded that high 
school counselors are not providing beneficial eacperiences 
to students In the area of "Available for Counseling". 

5* In regard to the performance of college represen- 
tatives in student transition from high school to college, 
the responses from college and university freshman students 
Indicated the following areas as beneficial: Recruiting 
Students for College, Available to Help Students, Selection 
of a College Major and/or Career, Selection of College Courses, 
and Financial Aid Information. 

6. In regard to the performance of college represent- 
atives In student transition traa high school to college, the 
responses from college and university freshman students 
Indicated the area of "Preparation to Enter College" as non- 
benefldal performance. 




7. Although a majority of student responses indicated 
beneficial experiences with college representative performance 
in the area of "Selection of College Courses", the 108 non- 
beneficial incidents cannot be overlooked. It seems evident, 
therefore, that college representatives are not providing 
enough emphasis in helping students plan and select college 
courses • 

8. The student responses to the second section of the 
modified Critical Incident Booklet, and subsequent categorization, 
disclosed the ten student articiaation problems identified in 
this study. Therefore, it was concluded that these ten areas 

are valid student articulation problems. 

9. There were significant differences among the mean 
scores of selected public college and university freshman 
students, selected public high school counselors, pUMic Junior 
college admission officers, and public senior college and 
university admission officers in their perceptions of the 
following seven student articiaation problems: Adjusting to 
College Life, Admission to College, Study Habits, Transpor- 
tation, Accepting Responsibility, Financing of College Educa- 
tion, and Making New Fflen<^s. Therefore, it was concluded 
that further testing was needed to determine where the diff- 
erences existed between the four groups concerning these 
student articulation problems. 

10. Selected public college and university freshman 
students and selected public high school counselors differed 
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aignificantly in six of the ten student articulation problems. 
Adjusting to College Life, Admission to College, Accepting 
Responsibility, Financing of College Education, and Making New 
Friends were found to be more important to counselors than to 
students. The problem of "Transportation" was indicated as 
being more important to students than counselors. Therefore, 
it was concluded that an Improvement in communication is needed 
between students and high school counselors in these particular 
areas. 

11. In determining if significant differences existed 
between selected public college and university freshman students 
and public Junior college admission officers concerning their 
perceptions of the ten student articulation probl^ns, two areas 
showed a relationship which was significant. It was concluded 
that "Adjusting to College Life" and "Accepting Responsibility" 
were regarded as being more important to Jtinior college admission 
officers than to college and university freshman students. 

12. Two of the ten student articulation problems 
showed significant differences between selected public college 
and university freshman students and public senior college and 
university admission officers. The conclusion was that the 
student articulation problems "Adjusting to College Life" and 
"Study Habits" were considered as being more important to 
senior college admission officers than to college and university 
freshman students. 
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13. When eonqparisons were made between selected pablie 
high sGhool eounselors and public jimior college admission 
officers t none of the t values was found to be significant. 
Therefore, it was concluded that these tvo groups did not 
differ in their perceptions of the ten student articulation 
problens. 

lU, When eonparisons were made between selected public 
high school counselors and public senior college and university 
admission officers, none of the t values was found to be 
significant. Therefore, it was concluded that these two groiqps 
did not differ in their perceptions of the ten student 
articulation problems. 

19. When comparisons were made between public junior 
college admission officers and public senior college and 
university admission officers , none of the t values was found 
to be significant. Therefore t it was concluded that these 
two groups did not differ in their perceptions of the ten 
student articulation problems. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based on the presentation of the data in Chapter XZZ [ 
and the conclusions listed above, reeoBBiendations for isiproving 
student articulation are as follows: 

1. It is suggested that aXL high school counselors 
and college officials be made aware of the student articula- 
tion problems identified by this study. 




2. High school counselors sbould be more eoneerned 
about makiag themselves available to graduating seniors 
seeking infonnation itbout colleges and universities. 

3. To help improve student articulation from hi^ 
school to college, it is suggested that high schools evaluate 
their programs of guidance for college bound students by 
incorporating follow-up studies on their graduating seniors. 

h. It is recommended that colleges and universities 
evaluate their programs of guidance for college freshmen 
throu^ the use of questionnaires, group seminars, and 
individual consultations. 

5* Informing students on hov to prepare to enter 
college should be given more attention by college represent- 
atives. Effective communications to high school counselors, 
students, and parents by colleges and universities is needed 
to help alleviate problems in the preparation to enter college. 

6. More effort should be given by colleges and 
universities to use all available information concerning a 
student vhen course selections and assignments are made. 
Information such as high school transcript, entrance examine^ 
tion scores, previous college credit earned, and pcuit experi-> 
ences should be factors considered In the placement of students. 
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7. All high schools and colleges should consider imple- 
menting a program of counselor and faculty intervisitatlon. This 
type of program would help alleviate the duplication of course 
content, enhance the understanding of problems enco.intered by both 
groups, and provide for the exchange of ideas related to student 
transition. 

8. Colleges and universities should take the initiative 
In planning and conducting periodic articulation conferences for 
high school and college counselors, college students, college and 
university admission officers, and college and university faculty 
representatives • 

9. In order to understand the problems of student tran- 
sition from high school to college, it is reconmended that high 
school counselors initiate more avenues of communication with 
former students. Questionnaires, individual conferences, college 
campus visitations are some of the ways counselors might discover 
new transition problems. 

10. Colleges and universities should report student 
academic progress and adjustment problems to the high schools. 
This would aid the high schools in their evaluation of curriculum 
content, college-prep and advanced course offerings, and practices 
related to the smooth transition of students. 

11. To help insure the improvement of high school-college 
relations, it Is suggested that every high school, college, and 
university develop and Implement a program of articulation. 
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12 « It Is reconmended that a state wide artieulatioa 
comittee be established in Texas consisting o£ public school 
administrators, college and university officials, and repre- 
sentatives frail the Texas Education Agency and the Coordinating 
Board for Texas Colleges and Universities. This committee could 
provide the leadership in forming effective high school-college 
articulation programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

The following areas appear to be open for further study: 

1. Several student articulation problems were mentioned 
in this study. It is suggested that further studies be conducted 
with emphasis upon one or more of the problems. For example, an 
in»d^th study of student problems in adjusting to college life 
might reveal causes of first-year college drop-outs. 

2. A study similar to the present one should be con- 
ducted to show student articulation problons between public high 
schools and private colleges and universities. A comparison could 
then be made of student articulation problems encountered with 
public and private colleges and universities. 

3. Further studies should be conducted to reveal student 
articulation problems between junior colleges and senior colleges 
and universities. 

4. It is recommended that research concerning all areas 
of high school-college articulation be continued. Only through 
persistant effort and cooperation can articulation problems be 
dealt with effectively. 
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BOOKLET FOR RECORDING CRITICAL INCIDENTS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS AND COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES 



Personal 

AGE: SEX: M F RACE: 

MARITAL STATUS: Married Single 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE: Yes No 

HIGH SCHOOL SIZE (total students): below 115; 115-225; 226-449; 

^450-1,019; 1,020 or more 

HIGH SCHOOL LOCATION: Northwest Texas (Lubbock, Amarillo area); 

Southwest Texas (Odessa, San Angelo, El Paso area); Northcentral Texas 

(Dallas, Ft. Worth, Wichita Falls area); Central Texas (Austin, Waco area); 

Southcentral Texas (San Antonio, Corpus Christi area); Rio Grande Valley; 

Northeast Tevas (Tyler, Texarkana area); Southeast Texas (Lufkin, Houston 

area); Other. 



PURPOSE AND INSTRUCTIONS 

This booklet is designed to record information from college freshmen. It is anticipated 
that the data will be used by high school counselors and college representatives in advising 
students. Please read the instructions for writing the critical incidents that you have ob- 
served before completing the booklet. Please consider incidents involving your moving 
from the high school to college. 
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Method 



The Critical Incident Technique 

The Critical Incident Technique, developed at the American Institute of Research in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. , involves the collection of representative samples of behavior which can be 
used as a basis for obtaining objective, quantitative data regarding an activity. 

Instructions for writing Critical Incidents 

The following conditions should be satisfied in order that the incidents reported will be 
valid: 

1 . An accurate detailed description of especially effective or ineffective behavior in a 
specific situation. 

2. Examples should be concrete. Please write down what counselors and college 
representatives did or said, keeping in mind that a critical incident is not average 
behavior. 

3. Please do not mention any person's name. We are only interested in the description 
of incidents describing behavior. 



In order to show more clearly the type of incident needed, four illustrations from other 
areas are reproduced below. 

EXAMPLES OF EFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 



1. "I was failing a course in history, due to missing two weeks of class because of illness. 
My teacher realized the difficulty I had and devoted extra time after school to help me 
catch up. I made a B on the last test and seem to be back in the groove again. To me this is 
superior teaching." 



2. "I went to my doctor with a very bad backache. After examining me he said he could 
find nothing wrong, but advised me to have x-rays made. I told him that I didn't think I 
could afford the expense but he said he thought it was very important in my case and that I 
could take time to pay him for the x-rays. I told him to go ahead. The x-rays showed a 
problem that was cleared up later by medication. Without his insistence on the x-rays, I 
would have had serious trouble." 



EXAMPLES OF INEFFECTIVE INCIDENTS 



3. "I went into a local shoe store last month to buy a pair of shoes. After looking for ten 
minutes, the clerk informed me that he was out of stock in my style and size. When be 
insisted I try another style, I very politely told him I would look for shoes in another store. 
He became quite irritated and told me that I was too particular. For that reason, I will not 
return to that store again." 



4. 'The instructor I have for math lectures for most of the class period. Even though we 
have a book for the course, he very seldom refers to it. The mid-semester exam was quite 
long and in standardized form, taken from the company that prints the book. A m^ority of 
the class made low grades due to this type of test. We were not informed as to how we 
shouli^have studied. To me this is very ineffective teaching.*' 



CRITICAL INCIDENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORS 



AND COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES 



Incident 1 



During the time you were preparing for college, your high school counselor may have 
helped you in making important decisions regarding college entrance. 



Please write down an incident that you recall the high school counselor did or said which 
you considered especially good. Remember, we are not interested in routine behavior, but 
in a description of something outstanding which he has said or Hone 



Incident 2 



Now, please write down an incident, with the high school ccunselor, that you can 
remember that seemed to you to be especially bad. 
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Incident 3 



During the past several months (or years), a college representative (college night re- 
cruiter, admissions officer, fmanciai aids officer, etc.) may have helped you in making 
decisions before or after you entered college. 

Please . rite down an incident that you recall the college representative did or said which 
you considered especially good. Remember, we are not interested in routine behavior, but 
in a description of something outstanding which he has 'iaid or done. 



Incident 4 



Now, please write down an incident with a college representative, that you can remem- 
ber, that seemed to you to be especially bad. 



From the time you first considered attending college, to the present time, you perhaps 
encountered several problems in making this all important move. 

Please record a short description of three m^or problems that you encountered in making 
this change from high school to college. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Student Questionnaire 



Purpose of the Study ; The results of this questionnaire should help high school 
counselors and college representatives In their advisement of students entering college 
for the first time. 



RACE 



AGE: ^17-18; ^19-2C; ^21-22; ^23 or above. MALE FEMALE 

Please indicate with a check mark the following Information concerning the high school 

from where you graduated: HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: below 115; ^115-225; ^226-449; 

450-1019; ^1020 or more. HIGH SCHOOL LOCATION (in Texas): 



N orthwest (Amarlllo, Lubbock area) 

^ S outhwest (Abilene y San Angelo, 
Odessa area) 
F ar West (El Paso area) 

R io Grande (Laredo, Brownsville area) 

S outhcentral (San Antonio, Corpus Christ!) 

Instructions to S tudents : 

The following ten statements are problems which YOU may have encountered in 
changing from your high school to the college or university you now attend. Please read 
each statement carefully and decide how YOU would rate the problem according to YOUR 
PARTICULAR SITUATION. Give YOUR most honest judgement by circling, the number which best 
indicates the Importance of the problem. 

(circle one for each problem) 



Jlorthcentral (Dallas, Ft. Worth, 

Wichita Falls area) 
J^entral (Austin, Waco area) 

JMortheast (Tyler, Greenville, Paris 

Texarkana area) 
^Southeast (Houston, Lufkln, 

Beaumont area) 
Other (out-of-state) 



Problems 

1. Choosing a major field of study 
^ in college 

2. Adjusting to college life 
(social, dorm life, etc.) 



3. Admission to college (entrance 
requirements, information about 
college, registration, etc.) 5 

4. Study habits (budgeting time, etc.) 5 

5. Transportation (driving to school, 
lack of transportation, etc.) 5 

6. Choosing the right college to 

attend 5 

7. Adjusting to college teachers 

and college courses 5 

8; Accepting responsibility (self- 
confidence, being Independent, 
making declsioui etc.) 5 

9. Financing of college education 5 



Extremely Very 



Less 



Not 



Important Important Important Important Importan 



4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



ERLC 



Making new friends (leaving home 
and friends, etc.) H^r* 



